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ALIAS AGAIN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL. ADVOCATE. 


Dear Sir—I have not the least desire to Jengthen 
out my communications in an unprofitable manner, 
merely forthe sake of scribbling, without reference 
to my own benefit or that of my fellow men. 

Suffer me, however, to make a few remarks upon 
your reply, 229th page of the Advocate. You say, 
‘¢ [t will not do to urge a word of equivocal meaning 
against any proposition laid down in scripture which 
js expressed in clear, and definite terms.” To this I 
agree; but I mean no offence when | say, that | am 
‘not fnlly satisfied, that the word Perish, is used in al- 
together so loose and equivocal a manner, by the 
inspired writers, as you have represented. The first 
ext to which you refer me, is Jonali i. 6. You say, 
the word perish, signifies todie. The 2d text is2 
Kings, ix.8. Here you say, the word perish sig- 
nifies to be ‘‘ rooted out.” Out of what T ask? 
and answer, out of the world by on untimely deuth, 
by the means of the sword of Jehu the son of 
Jehosaphat—as appears by the context. The 3d 
text is Luke xv. 17. Here the word Perish means, 
you conclude, to starve. Well, what is this but to 
die with hunger? Had it been written in this text, 
‘‘ Here I die with hunger”—-would the meaning have 
been at all different from what it now is? I humbly 
conceive not. You next quote two texts, viz. 2 Cor. 
ii. 15; John ii. 14, 15. the last to illustrate the first, 
in the following words—** And as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up; that whosoever believeth on him 
should not Perish, but have eternal life.” Here you 

inform me that the word perish, means damnation. 
Now Jesus refers me to Moses for an illustration of 
this text, where you may read; numbers ii. 1—6. 
‘The Lord sent fiery serpents among the people. 
and they bit the people, and much people of Israel di- 
ed”—9th verse, And Moses made a serpent of brass, 
and put it upon a pole, and it came to pass, if a ser- 
pent had bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent 
of brass he lived.” According to this, it would ap- 
pear, that, the word Perish im the above text meant 
to die as the people of Israel did, when bitten by 
those fiery serpents. | 

You have taught us that the beasts dic without hope. 
well, so says Peter, and so you say it was with the 
characters which Peter described; and this was 
what Peter meant by the word Perish. Verily 1 do 
most seriously contend—that a miserable, hopeless 
death, is precisely what is meant in each, and every 
one of the above recited passages by the word perish. 
There are, to be sure, different means by which the 
characters described in the four passages above men- 
tioned were threatened with this destruction ; but 
because there are an hundred different ways of Per- 
ishing, does this prove that the word Perish means an 
hundred different things? As well might we suppose, 
that, because there are an liundred different ways in 
wiich a man might approach the village of Buffalo, 
the word Buffalo means an hundred different villages. 

One more passage deserves nctice. 2 Cor. xv. 18, 
you say, when taken in connexion with the four a- 
bove mentioned texts, makes it evident, ‘ that the 
word Perish is used in at least five djfferent senses in 
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scripture ;” and, that io this last men inned ; lace it 
conveys ‘‘ the idea of extinction of be iig,” or priva- 
tion of being. Well, what is privation of being, when 
taken in connection with unbelief, but a muserable 
hopeless death? And what evidence heave you bro’t 
to prove that every unfelieving sinner does not at 
death, actually suffer privation of being ? Not one! 
I do not fault you for not doing this, for! am confi- 
dent that no such evidence can be fourd. But’ why 
should you correct me, for bringing an cquivecal 
word against a defini‘e declaration in scripture, when 
I urged nothing more thac the above idea, viz. That 
unbeleving sinners were exposed to a miserable, hupe- 
less privation of being. against which idea, not one 
solitary scripture has been produced. and I conclude 
cannot be produced? And even thi» I urged only in 
the words of Peter—* Shall utterly Perish in their 
own corruption.” It is true you have quoted from 1 
Cor. xv. that all shall be made alive in Christ. Sup- 
pose lallow you forthe sake of the argument, 
all that you would wish me to understand by this text. 
What then ? Does that prove that unbelieving diso- 
bedicnt sinners, who die in unbelief, do not absolute- 
ly suffer a hopeless privation of being ? As weil might 
we say, because Jesus raised dead Lazarus, it proves 
he was never dead—and because he healed Peter’s 
wife’s mother, it proves she was never sick, 

You have quoted John v. 19, and what does it 
coal Why, that this is the condemnation, that 
ight is come firtothe world, and men loves 4efiwess 
rather than light because their deeds were evil; and 
this is all that it proves. , 

Should I even.allow, that by this text is meant that 
men were condemned, or damned, if you please, or 
perished, or suffered a hopeless privation of being be- 
cause their deeds were ev, weuld that prove that 
sinners who die in unbelief do noi absolutely suffer a 
hopeless privation of being? surely not. What is 
the conclusion ? Why, if you cannot dis»reve the a- 
bove idea, and if you aresatisfied that the word Per- 
ish does in one place absolutely mean a privation of 
being, let it mean so in all places, at Icast until it 
can be shown, ‘ ihata proposition is laid down in 
scripture, in clear and definite terms” to the contra- 
ry. For I think it would save a great deal of equiv- 
ocating. 

I quoted, in a former communication, a part of the 
following text. ‘* But they which shall be account- 
ed worthy to obtain that world, and the resurrection 
from the dead, neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage, neitber can they die any more, for they are e- 
qual unto the angels, and are the children of God, 
being the children of the resurrection.” Luke, x 
35, 36. Now youdeclare that you do not believe 
that the abave passage refers to another mode of be- 
ing, and advertise that you are ready to give a full 
developement of your views upon it. My dear friend 
I would inform you that I desire it; for I am no less 
willing to part with error than yourself, for this plain 
reason, I have always found it a misery making com- 
panion. 

If you can justify your views upcn this text, you 
will, I think, perform a new thing under the sun, and 
if you cannot—I know what you can do 

1 remain yours, res: ectiol!-y ALIAS. 


Chautauqué, August 19, 1825. 
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REPLY TO ALIAS. 

We are no more anxious to lengthen out cur re- 
marke on the subject above referred to, than Alias 
is t» lengthen out his communications in an unprofit- 
able mianer; and therefore we shall endeavor to be 
concise and explicit. We desire and intend to be 
candid in our remarks on apy subject proposed ; and 
all we have ever intended, m replying to Alias, bas 


been to comprehend his meaning, and approve of 


what was right, and attempt to disprove what was, in 
our opinion wrong, in his former communications. 

Being anxious te bring this controversy to a close. 
let us ascertain what the doctrine 1s, for which Alias 
so earnestly contends. He ‘irst desired an explana 
tho fl Cor. xv.18. Then they also which are 

fallen asleep in Christ are perished.” He also desir- 
ed to know * especially,” what we are to understand 
by the expression * ARE PERIsSHFD.” To this we 
frankly replied, that the word * perished,” as there 
used, signified, to be annihilated; and contended, that 
Paul plainly asserted, that the doctrine of annihila- 
tion was not true. What next? Why, Alias, taking 
us up before we were fairly down, brings forward, 
in his next essay, the passage found in 2 Pet. ti. 12 
to: rove that some should be * utterly annibilated in 
their own corruption.” Now, for what purpose did 
Alias quote this passage ? .2ns. to prove, that some 
shall be destroyed root and branch! ‘Ve believe it to 
-he a fair construction of his words to say, that he at 
first contended for the doctrine of a tofa/ and ever/ast- 
ing extinction uf being. At least, we supposed that 
tobe the fact. We are the more confident that such 
was the case from the use made of the text, Luke xx. 
35. His use of this text evidently expre-sed his 
doubts of an universal resurrection to a sta'e of glo- 
riuus immortality.. He savs, ‘‘if the docirine you 
coutend for, viz. that every human being, shall be 
counted worthy io obtain that world and the resur- 
rection from the dead be true. &c. I should rejoice 
to see it divested of every obstacle calculated to pre- 
vent its universal reception.” Accordingly we at- 
tempted to prove, that all men ‘shall be made alive 
in Christ,” atthe resurrection; and thought we had 
succeeded. In attempting to establish that fact, we 
undertook to show that the word “ perished” does not, 
in all cases, convey the idea of an extinction of being, 
and quoted five passages of scripture, affording at 
once illustration and proofof the position. Now from 
all this it will be clearly seen, that we were not con- 
tending for the immortality of the soul, nor for the 
idea that man shall not die at all; but for the doctrine 
of a universal resurrection of all mankind. It was 
not inaintained that man shall not perish,—that he 
shall nof “‘uiterly perish in his own corruption ;” but 
that, his pevishing in that manner, was no proof of his 
endless death or annihilation. 

But as soon as we had defined the word * perished” 
and considered it as signifying as used by the apostle. 
in one instance, an extinction of being, Alias, exult- 
ingly concluded tha‘ it proved something very much 
to his purpose! And what? If any thing, it must 
have been the doctrine of annihilation, as held by 
some Unitarians. After having proved that al! men 


we rested very quietly until the third communicaticn 
was received, accusing us indirectly of ‘equivocation.’ 
We will therefore endeavor, now, to avoid every 
thing like ambiguity and equiv.cation. 

Alias says, he is not fully satisfied, that the word 
* Perished” 1s used in altogether so loose and equivo- 
cal a manner, by the inspired writers, as we have re- 
presented. Well, how have we represented the 
manner of its being used? Ans. «e have coniended, 
that the word is used in five di erent senses. But 
Aljas centends that it is used ju but one sense. Here, 


a 


then, we are fairly at issue. Alias admits that 4, 
word is used to convey the idea of an extinetion o: 
being in 1 Cor. xv. 18. This is one sense o¢ re 
word * perished.” Now if we prove that it jg ro 
in any other sense, we gain our point. To save tim, 
and avoid ** equivocation,” we will only consider tly 
text in Luke xv. 17. ‘“* And when he came to him. 
self, he said, how many hired servants of my father’. 
have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hinger.® Now, for the accoramodation of Alias, yy, 
will suppose his premise- correct, viz. that the wor, 
perish is used only to express “a miserable, hopeless 
privation of being.” Now read the above text ay x. 
plained by Alias. ‘‘ Aud when he came to hy, scl 
he said, how iiany hired servants of my father’s hare 
bread enough and to spare, and here I am, a poor, 
prodigal sinner, suffering ‘* a miserable, hopeless 
privation of being !—But Alias may say ; he was yn.) 
then deprwed »f being, but was exposed to a miserab);, 
death. This will not do, for the prodigal alluded to 
what he was then suffering He then perished wit) 
hunger. But the sacred history iniorms us, that he 
did not then suffer a ‘miserable, hopeless privation 
of being.” for he afterwards eai of the fatted ca}.— 
We have no doubt of the fact, that this man died af. 
terwards, if he ever lived at all; but probably afier 
having learned the goodness of bis father he died re- 
joieing in hope. So that after ail, it appears, that 
this use of the word ** perish” is somewha' diferent 
from what Alias has supposed = It is asked what is 
to starve, but to die with hunger? If we may 
obtain an answer from the subject before us, theres 
a wide difference. The prodigal son starved or , ¢rish- 
ed with hunger; but he did not die ; and probably. 
ina good old age, he died, but did not starve ;—for 
ought we know, after he had starved or perished a 
long time, be killed himself by eating too much! 

But without an, * eqnivocation” we desire to know 
what Alias would have us understood ivom his argu- 
ment. Does he advocate the doctrine of annihila- 
tion as generally understood ? or dues be only con- 
tend for the idea of a miserable, hopeless death? If 
the former we demand prtof, or at least an explicif 
avowal of the object ia view: if the latter, we cheer- 
fully admit that thousands live, and die, “ without 
hope and without Godin the world!” But without 
equivocation or-mental reservation be it said, we be- 
lieve that ail shall be made alive io Christ in the 
twinkling ofan eye, when the last truinpet sounds, &. 

lo conclude: if we have mistaken Alias, and after 
all, le did not intend to advocate the notion of anui- 
hilation, so be it; there is no farther contention abou! 
the matter; and if his unly object was to obtain in- 
formation as to the word * perished,” we leave it for 
him and the public to decide whether the term is, or 
is not used in at least two different senses in the 
scriptures of truth, As the last request of Alias is in 
relation to an important subject we defer it till some 
future number. 


FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
REMARKABLE LIBERALITY. 

Tke time has been, when no Presbyterian, Day 

tist, Methodist, or Episcopalian church would permit 
a believer in Universalism to hecome a member 00 
any condition whatever. Indeed they have long been 
accustomed to excommunicate, for heresy, any 
member, who shouid declare a belief in the restora- 
tion of ail things. But that anti-christian prac’ice, 
we believe, is becoming quite unpopular, especally 
in this partof the country. [na word, light begins 
iv shine, and darkness will recede in proportion to 
the increase of liberality. Five years since, ‘he 
friends of liberal sentiments ha‘diy dared to hope (or 
nat state of things which now exisis in this town.— 
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And even two years ago, when the Episcopalian cler- 
gyman forbid Universalists the use of the Bell, it was 
noi expected by the most sanguine friends of Uni- 
versalisif that such inyprovement could be made in so 
shoriatime. But now, instead of endeavoring to 
widen the breach between Universalists and them- 
selves, sume pious people are engaged in the lauda- 
bie work of laying aside all matters of minor conse- 
quence as ho worthy of poiice among christians, and 
trying to effeet a union wiih all the pious believers 
in the final salvation ofall mankind. And their suc- 
cess has been equal to their zeal. 

ii has been discovered that a universalist can be 
ab cpiscopalian * in every thing but a belief in end- 
Jess datanation;” and that av episcopalian can be a 
untversahsi” in every thing but a belief in the resti- 
iuuon of all things which has been spoken by all God’s 
lols prophets since the world began ;” and we doubt 
uot vut the world will go on to improve till a univer- 
salist wili be considered one of the elect, provided 
thai We says but little against orthodoxy and pays 
jiberally for the support of the Parson. We really 
lio,e iur farther improvements in society, and fondly 
cherish the belief, that our good orthodox friends wil! 
nut  ereafier ‘ake it unkindly, if we hail them as 
brethren and sisters in the Lord.—In the mean time, 
while (he revolution is progressing, we will, on our 
part, endeaver to invent some appropriate title for 
those who are conscientiously liberal, some appclla- 
(ivp which shall sound less disagreeable than that of 
universalist, restorationis!, presbyterian, episcop:lian 
or methodist. And perhaps it will be well imme- 
diately to denominate all sectarizns who are pivus, 
(iucluding even universalists) “the seep,” and ap- 
ply the wicked word * goats” to all those who will 
not gotu mectivg, pay the parson, and profess to love 
the ordinances. 
denominations of christians, inasmuch as all Atheists, 
Deists, and other wicked folks would soon becom: 


“unpopular,” or be induced to keep their notions to | 


themse'ves. This is merely suggested to the con- 
siderate of all classes of christians with a view to pru- 
mote liberality of sentiment and fecling; and it is 
tiesired Uhat ao person will consider this article as be- 
‘ng personal, for the writer is a limitarian in every 
sense of the word but one, that is, he does not beheve 
ne article of the doctrine of endJess misery 


Yours, &e. A LIBERAL CHRISTIAN, 





FOR TERE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
LETTER I. 

igo © the Rev. Dr.” Milnor, of New-York. 

Sir: The subject of this letter is a sufficient 
apology for my presuming to trouble you. I 
have before me a publication called ** The 
Christian Almanac for 1826,” in which T find 
a story of the following import: A man, “ a@ 
few years since” threw a tract into a garden, 
near Philadelphia, where the people wete in the 
habit of laboring on the first dayfof the weék’; 
or, as the story runs “ on the Sabbath.” This 
‘tract’? was. upon the subject of ** violating the 
holy Sabbath.” No person was in the garden, 
at the time, but in the course of the day a wo- 
man walking in the garden found the tract, and 
supposed it to have been miraculously bronght 
there to convict the family of the “ awful guilt 
of Sabbath breaking,” This scared the wo- 
mn, first into an agony and next into convul- 
sions, which ended her life about 12 o’cluck 
that night.! rt 


This would be a good thing for all | 


Such ‘is the substance of the tale ; and it is 
said, in the publisher’s note appended to it, 
that the story was told by you, at a meeting of 
the Tract Society in Boston. By the phrase 
“ the Tract Society” 1 am unable to learn 
which of the numerous societies of that name it 
was that was in meeting ; but it seems it was 


date is given to helpusin the inqniry. 

Now, Sir, the object of this letter is to satisfy 
myself and others, whether you ever related such 
a foolish and highly sinful tale as this under con- 
sideration. Many people professing ‘“ ortho- 
doxy” would think me presumptive tn suppos- 
ing, for a moment, that the publishers of ‘ the 
Christian Almanac” would give place to a 
falsehood ; but 1 have lived long enough to 
see, and I often have seen professing christians 
assertand MAINTAIN, as well as they could, 
what they Anew—yes— KNEW to be absolutely 
false, in the hope of advancing the cause of re- 
ligion thereby ! This is what is called ** pious 
fraud,” and I have seen it in cases where I had 
every reason to suppose the deluded author was 
sincere in the opinion thathe was doing God 
service by the falsehoods he uttered! From 
‘this fact you will learn net to be surprised when 
| 1 tell you that I consider the whole statement of 
| your having told this tale, a “ pious frand.”— 
| At all events, reason obliges me to believe this; 
or, to admit you did tell the story, aud then to 
suppose you m:antit fora § pious fraud,’ think- 
ing it might do good. Let the fault be where 
it may, itis the duty ofevery firend te religion 
and morals to assist in discovering it, and ex- 
‘posing its wicked tendency. You are a public 
teacher s your name is ofien seen in print, and 
| you doubtless, like other men, have a porion of 
‘influence over the minds of your persoual ac- 
'quaiutances. Thus circumstauced, » « find this 
i tale of the tract published, and your name given 
for authority. The story is one which the pub- 
| lic do not, and cannot believe. It is of the same 
| character with the numerous Roman Catholic 
| stories about miracles performed by their priests 
'at which we are always ready to laugh for their 
absurdity. The story being thus disbelieved, 
the mind naturally d vin sparchyef its au- 
thor ; and so far asthe affzir is now-visible the 
matter rests between yourself and the publish- 
ers of the “ Christian Almanac,” who give your 
name as authority for what they have done.— 
The immoral tendency of the publication has 
provyked the inquiries of a discerning public ; 
and a thorough investigation of the merits ofthe 
case having been deliberately resolved on, it is 
deemed uncourteous towards you, as an individ- 
ual, to enter upon an examination of the tale 
itself, in all its bearings, uatil application has 
been made to you teuching the truth or untruth 
of vour having related it, and thus brought it 
before the public. Under these circumstances, 
you will doubtless feel a rev! satisfaction in an- 
swering the following questioas, viz : 

Ist. Did you ever relate the tale published in 














some one, and one in Boston, too, although no | 
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the “ Christain Almanac fur 1826,” which the 
publishers attribute to you ? 

2d. If you did not relate that story, will you 
have the goodness to make the fact public P— 
and if vou did relate it, will you favor the pub. 
lic wiih all the particulars of the case—such as, 
the name of the family who worked on the first 


‘ne part of those concerned, I shall still proceeg 
in the investigation. 

That you may know how far this inquiry js 
likely to spread, I will frankly state to you tha 
this paper is subscribed for and taken by more 
than one thousand individuals, living in differ. 
ent parts of the country ; and that these, on ay 
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dav of the week, the name of the nian who 
threw the tract into the garden, thé year and 
month when it was done, the name of the wo- 
man that is said to have died, and, in short, ev- 
ery particular respecting the whole affair ? 

3d. In what manner you became possessed 
of your information ? whether you were per- 
sonally acquainted with any of the parties ? and 


average, lend their papers to two thousand more 
by whom it is read every week. I mention thi: 
fact that you may be correctly informed of thy 
extent to which this story ef the tract is known: 
as you will perhaps be assisted by it, to judge 
what course to pursue in the premises. It may 
be proper, also, tv observe, that the Editor 
“the Reformer,” printed at Philadelphia, wil: 
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ifany, which ? whether you were an eye wit- 
ness of any or all of the reputed facts of the case, 
and if you were not, who and what your author- 
ity is for relating the tale as true ; the names of 
your informers, and whether they saw the facts, 
or had them by hearsay ; and, in short, every 
particular, however minute, that has the least 
bearing on the important casein hand. ‘These 
questions I shall be exceedingly happy to have 
answered by you, in writing, as minutely as may 
be useful. Should you determine to do so, please 
put them, in letter form, in the post office, ad- 
dressed * Editor of the Gospel Advocate, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.” Twill willingly pay all necessary 
postage that may accrue in arriving at the trath 
of this fabled miracle. 

You will observe that IL have vumbered this 
letter at the head of it—of which circumsiance 
you are entitled to an explanation ; as also, my 
reasons for calling you * Rev. Dr.” and quoting 
the phrase, asI have done. The letter is num- 
bered, because more are designed to follow it, 
and the designation may be useful in refering. 
if it be saidthat I cannot tell whether more 
letters are to follow until I see whether you an- 
swer my queries, I reply, the fact of your an- 
swering or not answering will not be made a 
condition. Should you recollect having told the 
story I presume you will avow the fact, and sat- 
isfy the public how you came by it—which 
would form the subject ofanother letter. Should 
you not prove the person who related it, this 
you will doubtless communicate—and 1 shall 
as readily announce thatalso. In another view 
of the case, should it be the fact (and most sin- 
cerely do I hope jt is not) that you have fabri- 
cated the Popish Legend for a “ pious fraud,”* I 
do not expect to hear from you in any way ;— 
since the mind which could perform that deed 
is probably tov far gone from the paths of hon- 
esty ever to own a fault or confess a crime.— 
This silence however, should you observe it, 
will still call for farther communications from 

me  nordo 1, and those associated with me, 
(the number and enterprise of whom afford am- 
pleevidence that strict examinations will be 
made) contemplate abandoning this miracle, 
until all that ean be learned upon the subject is 
made public to the world. Should an attempt 
he made to stifle enquiry, by a strict silence on 


be requested to assist, with his friends, in ep. 
quiring out the affair, should no information 
derived from you upon the subject. The pub 
lic still remember the ‘ pious fraud” practiced 
at Phitadelphia a few vears since, by some over- 
anxious persons who published * a voice from 
the grave” that was enquired out and found to 
be an entire falsehood, although long defended 
as truth. But it is unnecessary at present to 
enlarge. I shall send you two copies of the 
paper in which this is printed, by different mails, 
in order to make mare sure of your rece iving 
it; and I shall wait a reasonable time for any 
communication you may be disposed to make, 
before L resume the subject. 

My reason for calling you “ Rev. Dr.” is be- 
cause L know not your first name, and there 
may be others in the city of the like name which 
might cause confusion, since this is your title in 
the almanac before me ; and I quote the phrase, 
not out of disrespect to you, but only to show 
| that I think it improper when applied to man. 
There is none to whom-reverence is due, ex- 
cept God alone, and this distinction should nev. 
er be forgotten. 


Lam, sir, with feelings of friendship and lov. 


your well-wisher. e. 
PSACHOLOGN, 
OR THE DOCTRINE OF THE SOUL. 


The first man is of the earth, earthly. 1 Cor. 
15. 47. 

We have arrived at that part of our discourse, 
for which the others were preparatory; aod 
know not how to express ourselves here, better 
than in the words of professor Lawrence, 
ia relation to the same subject, “ you must 
bring to this question a sincere and earnest love 
of truth; dismissing from your minds all the 
prejudices and alarms, which have been so in- 
dustrious!y connected with it. If you enter on 
the inquiry in the spirit of the bigot and partisan, 
suffering a cloud of fears and hopes, desires 
and aversions, to hang round your understand- 
ings, you will never discern objects clearly ; 
their colors, shapes, and dimensions, will be 
confused, distorted, and obscured by the intel- 
lectual mist. Our business is to inquire what 
is truth, and we need not fear the result of 10- 
vestigation. When thoroughly discussed, truth 
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will aot fail te come like gold tried from the 
fire. Reason and free inquiry are the only ef. 
fectual antidotes oferror. Give them full scope, 
and they will uphold the truth, by bringing 
false opinions, and all the spurious offspring of 
ignorance, .prejudice, and self-interest, before 
their severe tribunal, and subjecting them to 
the test of close investigation. Error needs ar- 
tificial support; truth can stand by itself. In 
defence uf a weak cause, end in failure of di- 
rect arguments, appeals to the passivns and 
prejudices have been indulged: attempts have 
been made to fix public odium on the support- 
ers of this or that opinion: and direct charges 
of bad motives and injurious consequences, have 
been reinforced by all the arts of misrepresenta- 
tion and inuendo. 

The peculiar virulence of controversy, in all 
cases. in which religion is soppused to be con- 
cerned, is so remarkable, as to have become 
proverbial: the odium theologicum is the most 
concentrated essence of animosity and rancor. 
The Priests of former times used to rain a tor- 
rent of abusive epithets, as heretic, infidel, and 
atheist, on all who had the audacity to difier 
from them in opinion. This ecclesiastical ar- 
tillery has been so much used, as to have be- 
come ina great measure, unserviceable : some- 
times however it frightens and stuns those who 
could not have been overcome by weight of ar- 
gument. , 

As to the charge of bringing forward doc- 
trines, hostile to the welfare of society or of any 
other intention than, that of displaying the result 
of my own researches and reflections; I reply 
in one word, false! And here Ltake the oppor- 
tunity of protesting in the strongest terms—in 
beualf of the interests of science and that free 
discussion, which is essential to its successful 
cultivation—agajpst the attempt to stifle impar- 
tial inquiry by an outery of pernicious tendency. 
‘The argument against the expediency of divulg- 
ing an opinion, althoogh it may be true, from 
ihe possibility of its being perverted, has been: 
so much hackneyed, so often employed in the 
last resort, by the defenders of all established 
abuses and errors, that every one, who is con- 
versant with controversy, rejects it immediately, 
us the sure mark of a bad cause, as the last 
refuge of retreating error.” 

The doctrine that man consists of two dif- 
(erent substances, a material body and imma- 
terial soul, appears to have originated in the 
Egyptian mysticism or Eastern Philosophy, 
which afterwards spread into the western part 
of the world, through the medium of the Gre- 
cian literature. In all probability the word 
SOUL, was at first only intended to mark the 
natural affections, or the human intellect, but 
in due time it was thought to be so indepen- 
dent of the body as that the latter might perish 
and the former be even a gainer-by the awful 
catastrophe ! 

Bolinbroke and others have asserted, that 
this doctrine was. the. invention of Egyptian 


— a 





mysticism, and was no more than an advanta- 
geous trick of Princes to encovrage men, more 


death to be the gaté to immediate and immortal 
glory. It has also been affirmed by able and 
learned men, that Thales was the first who 
brought the dogma from Egypt into Greece a- 
bout 600 years before Christ, and taught in the 
western continent, that the soul is a self-moving 
principle, and therefore immortal. After him 
we find Pythagoras calling the soul a self-mov- 
ing number; and Socrates teaching that the 
soul is immortal, because it has a power of 
moving both itself and other things. Plato fol- 
lowed the opinion of his master, and Cicero 
says he admired the writings of Plato so much, 
that he would rather err with him than be right 
with other men. Notwithstanding the doctrine 
never made any deep impression on the mind 
of Cicero, for though he asserts that souls are 
immortal by the consent of all nations; yet else- 
where he declares, whilst I read I assent, but 
when I cease to read, and lay aside the book, 
all my faith glides away ! However the doctrine 
was very popular in the Heathen schools: and 
Platonism was the prevailing philosophy of that 
age in which Christianity made its appearance. 

Many of the primitive Fathers were Plato- 
nists ; and Austin acknowledges that the books 
of the Philosophers were very useful for the 
right understanding of Orthodoxy! it is very 
probable that Paul imbibed this dectrine im 
early life, at Tarsus, which then rivalled Rome 
in learning and politeness, and obtained eminent 
Philosophers from Alexandria in Egypt, one 
of the most celebrated academies in the known 
world. 

In the year 245, we find the fathers assembied 
in council to convert the Arabian. Christians to 


thundered their anathemas against’ Origen on 


mich better than they, he was employed to 

debate vith the simple Arabians. Previous to 
‘this period the Arabian church and the great 
body of the Jewish nation believed the entire 
mortality of man; with this difference, the Arabs 
expected a resurrection to immortal glory, but 
the Jews had no expectation beyond the grave. 
What are opinions without difinition or argu- 
ment ? Even Cicero confesses that the Philoso- 
phers assigned no reasons for this doctrine; ‘ve 
need not therefore be surprised, that great varie- 
ty of sentiment prevailed among «mankind, in 
this inexplicable, incomprehensible’ dogma. 

Thus far have we pursued the history of the 
human soul, I shall now proceed to assign my 
reasons for rejecting the doctrine of an imma- 
terial and immortal spirit in man. 

There is no such thing as unity or simplicity 
of mind or thought so essential to the imma- 
teriality of the soul. On the contrary, the dif- 
ferent parts of the brain are destined for differ- 
ent functions and a varietv-of ideas is the result 
of-every sensation. In the same person, certain 





cheerfully, to enter the martial plains, believing . 


the belief of an immaterial soul. ‘Though they 


other occasions, yet seeing he could platonize - 
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faculties manifest themselves with preat energy 
whilst others are scarcely perceptible. 
excel in verbal memory who cannot combine 


two philosophical ideas; others will make good | 


painters but miserable poets. If the mind were 


immaterial and the soul simple, ail the faculties 


Some : 


roads of the Andes, they stop, turn their heads 
to ihe right and to the left; and the motion of 
their ears seems to indicate that they reflect on 
the decision they ought to take. Hence the 
mountaineers are heard to say, “1 will not 
give you the Mule whose step is the easiest, but 


would appear and disappear at the same time : | the one who reasons best.” 


but this is not the fact; for smell and taste ap- 
pear earlier than seeing and hearing. The ua- 
derstanding of different animals increases in pro- 


portion as their brains become complicated, | 


but this could not happen, if their brains were 
not composed of different organs, and the soul 
dependent on organization. The rest of all the 
organs of the brain is called sound sleep, but if 
some of them be roused into action, they pro- 
duce dreaming, which is the mure complicated 
in proportion’to the number of organs that act ; 
dreaming, however, would be impossible if all 
the brain acted simultaneously, and stil! more 
impossible, if the spul consisted of pure and 
simple thought. 

It may uot be improper, here to notice that 
the Spiritualists, having invented ad immaterial 
nothing out of nothing, and modeled it accord- 
ing to their pious fancy, have much perplexed 
themselves to find it a suitable place of Resi- 
dence, a common centre in the neryous system, 
in which all sensations might meet, and from 
which all acts of volition might emanate. That 
there must be such-a point they are well con- 
vinced, having satisfied themselves that the 
mind is simple and indivisible, and ‘therefore 
cupable of dwelling only in one place. The 


But unfortunately there 


volition, which have none of these parts; and 
this unity of the sentient principle becomes very 
doubtful, when we see animals possessed of 
‘nervous systems, which, after beiny cut in two, 
form again two perfect antmals. Could a sim- 
ple principle be multiplied by division ? Could 
the immaterial soul be divided by the knife, as 
well as the body ? If not, let us hear no more 
about simple immaterial souls. | 

If we receive the dogma of the Philosophers, 
tbat whatever thinks is a simple immaterial and 
indissoluble spirit, and consequently immortal, 
we must also admit the hypothesis. that all oth- 
er animals have immortal souls as well as man. 
Het it not be pretended that there is only a sen- 
sitive soul in other animals, but moreover a ra- 
iivnal spirit in man ; for the power of thinking 
iS as necessary to the smallest degree of percep- 
tion as to geometrical reasoning. We cannot 
deny to animals participation in thought and 
rational endowment, without shutting our eyes 
to the most obvious facts. Passing the well 
known instances of reasoning, judgment and 
sagacity in the Elephant, the Dog and many 
other animals, let us read the character drawn 
by Humboldt of S. American Mules. ‘ When 
they fee) themselves in danger on the frightful 








The following anecdote in the words of Dai. 
win, is calculated to produce conviction in the 
most sceptical. “ A wasp ona gravel walk 
had caught a fly nearly as large as itself. Kneel- 
ing on the ground, I observed him separate the 
tail and the head from the body part, to which 
the wings were attached. He then took the 
body in his paws and rose about two ieet from the 
ground with it; but a gentle breeze wafted the 
wings of the fly, and turned him round in the 
air, and he settled again with his prey on the 
gravel. I then distinctly observed him cut off 
with his mouth, first one of the wings and then 
the other, after which he flew away with 1, un- 
molested by the wind.” Cast away then that 
unmeaning word, instinct, it is only a tawdry 
veil, prepared by pride to cover the blotted face 
of assuming ignorance. We press the argu- 
ment! we hold it conclusive! either admit the 
immortal principle to the Dog, the Horse, the 
Elephant, the Bee, to animals in general, ot 
deny it to man in common with all other animals, 
No argument that tends tv prove a soul in mau 
can fail to prove the existence of the same prini- 
ciple in every living being. 

All know that in infancy the mindisin minia- 
ture as well as the body. But follow it through 


pineal gland, the corpus callosum, the pons | the different stages up to manhood, and we shall 
varolii, and several other parts, have been suc- | find the mind or soul grow with the body ; and 
Mcessively suggested. 
gare many orders of animals with sensation and 


as the limbs expand so does the mind unfold its 
energies ; but in the decline of life, the sou! 
decays with the budy till memory, judgment, 
and intelligence are lost and man returns to 
dotage, childhood, and death. 

Examine the mind, the supposed sole prero- 
gative of man. Where is the mind of the foetus ? 
Where that of the child just born ? Do we not 
see it actually built up before onr eyes by the 
actions of the five senses, and of the gradually 
developed internal faculties ? Do not we trace 
it advancing by a slow process through infancy 
and childhood, to the full expansion of its fa- 
culties in the adult; annihilated for a time by 
a blow on the head, or the shedding of a little 
blood in apoplexy; decaying as the body de- 
clines in old age; and finally reduced to an 
amount, hardly perceptible, when the body 
worn out by the mere exercise of the organs, 
reaches, by the simple operatiun of natural de- 
cay, that state of decrepitude most aptly termed 
second childhood > 

Where then shall we find proofs of the mind’s 
independence on the bodily structure ? Of that 
mind, which like the bodily frame, is infantile 
in the child, manly in the adult, sick and de- 
biliated in disease, phrenzied or melancholy in 
the madman, enfeebled in the decline of life, 
doting in decrepitude, and annihilated by death. 
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Take away from the mind of man, or from 
that of any other animal, the operation of the 
five external senses, and the functions of the 
brain, and what will be left behind ? Deny toa 
superior mind, says La Condamine, “ the use 
of letters, how much knowledge you put vut of 
his reach, which an ordinary capacity will at- 
tain to without difficulty. Go on, and take from 
him the use of speech, the lot of the dumb will 
show you, how narrow are the limits within 
which you confine him. Finally, take from 
him the use of all sorts of signs, let him be un- 
able to find the least sign for the most ordinary 
thought, and you have an idiot.”’ 

That Life then, with allits phenomena, is im- 
mediately dependent on organization, appears 
to me as clear as that the presence of the sun 
hbove the horizon, causes the light of day ; and 
to suppose that we could have light without that 


juminary, would not be more unreasonable than | 


to conceive, that life is independent of the ani- 
mal body, in which the vital phenomena are 
observed. 

If the brain be compressed, or.too much 
blood ascend into the head as in apoplexies or 
inflammations ; or iffilled with serum as in hy- 
drocephalus, sensation is deranged or suspend- 
ed, but this could never be the case if the think- 
ing principle were immaterial ; for to compress 
spirit by matter is absolutely impossible ; the 
weight of allthe globes in the Universe, sus- 
pended on the brain, could not affect the actions 
of an immaterial inhabitant. Indeed, the man- 
ner in which diseases in general affect the mind 
duane the soul to be material and mortal. 


The soul, considered as the subject of mental 


qualities, is nothing but a fluid or gaseous bodily 
substance, the most lively and refined part of 
the blood, secreted in the brain and conveyed 
by the nerves to all parts of the body tor the 
reception of impressions from the senses. It is 
as liable to exhaustion as the other paris of the 
body, and therefore needs daily reparation. Be- 


ing an invisible, inodorous fluid, it cannot be- 


come the object of any of the senses, nor the 
subject of chemical analysis: but that it is mat- 
ter, is manifest from its acting on matter, and 
vice versa, which could not be, if it were im- 
material. Epicurus, who lived 340 years before 


Christ, held the mind to be the result of # come: 


bination of heat, airand other gases, diffused all 
over the body, but concentrated in some parts 
more than in others 3 yet su subtle and recondite 


as to elude all detection, and therefore only ; 
His views of it were’ 
somewhat similar to those entertained by philo- | 
phers of the Oxygen, Caloric, and Galvanic 


known by its effects 


aura of the present day. Nor were these views 
peculiar to Epicurus. They were generally 
believed by the ancients, if we accept only 
Socrates and Plato. Aristotle in bis second 
book, de Anima, says * the soul is not body, 
‘but it is something belonging to body.” Of late 
many eminent physiologists have thought it to 
@ identified with the nervous fluid and Galvan- 


ism. Many believe it to be some modification 
of electricity. Dr. Valle says, conductors of 
electricity are also conductors of the nervous 
fluid : and Pfaff affirms from experiments, made 
by him, that Galvanism will not affect the mus- 
cleseof involuntary motion. Drs. Mr. Good 
and W. Philip, think the nervous and galvanic 
influence to be the same. See Cook on “the 
nature and uses of the Nervous System.” 

Whilst I mention the name of Mason Good, 

the ablest Medical writer of the present age, I 
increase in confidence, when I find him saying 
“there is no necessity for supposing any thing 
‘different from the material organization to ac- 
‘ count for the phenomena of life and understand- 
‘ing; and that at death existence will be con- 
tinued by the separation of a fine aerial sub- 
stance from the grosser matter.” Indeed, itis 
certain thatthe blood forms by the vital action, 
such a combination from certain coistituent 
principles in the atmospheric air, such as oxy- 
gen, and the electric and galvanic fluids, as con- 
stitutes the nesvous fluid or soul :—-and were it 
not for the changes which these principles un- 
dergo in their union with the blood in its vita] 
state, electricity, magnetism, and galvanism 
would suffice to restore life to an animal re- 
cently dead. 

The scriptures no where represent the soul 
of man as distinct from his body, nor do they 
' describe any part of man as immaterial. On 
the contrary they testify that God alone has im- 
, Mortality. 1 Tim. vi. 16. Nor can there be a 
more humbling consideration to tue assuming 
pretentions of men than the declaration of Je- 
hovah, “ Dust thou art and unto dust shalt 
thou return.“ God formed man of the dust of 
the ground and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul: 
i. e. in consegence of the lungs being inflated, 
the nlood commenced circulatiun, and the differ- 
ent kinds of fluius were operated, and the pe- 
culiar organization «flected producing all those 
sensations, which distinguish a living and ra- 
tional existence. 

* No ‘man can prove from the Sciptures, that 
that the human seal is a principle, which lives, 
_acts or thinks, independently of the body. All 
arguments for the immortality of the soul, drawn 
from the nature of its substance, supposing it 
capable of subsisting or acting separately from 
the body, are manifestly vain. We can never 
prove the soul of man to be of such a nature, for 
all experience siiows the contrary. The oper- 
ations of the mind depe:id constantly and inva- 





the brain. If some person dying, have had a 
lively use of their faculties to the very last,-it 
was because death had invaded some other part 
whilst the brain remained sound and vigorous.” 
All philosophical arguments, drawn from our 
notions of matter, and urged against the pos- 
sibility of life thought and activity being 
_connected with a portivn of it, or resul- 
| ting from organiaation, are founded om igno- 


riably on the state of the body, particularly of 
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rance, and would equally disprove plain 
facts and daily observation on the prodactions 
of oviparous animals, and vegetables. He, who 
carefully observes the operations of nature, and 
sees how often the several classes of beings run 
into each other, will find little weight in argu- 
ments founded on ontological distinctions. Let 
those, who esteem themselves wise, go learn 
whatthat meaneth. “Ye do greatly err, not 
knowing the scriptures.nor the power of God.” 
Mat. xxii. 29. 

The words translated Soul, Nephesh in He- 
brew, Naphsha in Chaldee, Psuche in Greek, 
and Anima in Latin according to their radical 
meaning, signifying breath, or to use a scripto- 
ral phrase, ** The breath of life ;” and whatever 
the word may signify, we must admit that all 
animals of every description possess it, or we 
must reject the testimony of scripture, as_ well 
as the evidence of our own senses. All the liv- 
ing beings, which God made, whether fowls of 
the air, fish of the sea, or creeping things on 
the earth, have this Nephesh, Psuche, soul or 
life, if the history given by Moses be admitted 
as evidence, Gen. i. 20,30; Num. xxxi. 28: and 
nothing but the blindness of self-love and the 
prejudice of education, can induce aly man to 
assume the right of peculiar privilege, and deny 
it to any other creature, that moves on earth, 
flies in air, or swims in the waters. This is the 
living soul, which man possesses in common 
with all other animals, see Gen. i. 30. and ii. 7. 
and 19. There can be nomisteke. ‘The Ne- 
phesh Caiyah, Pseche Zosa, which God con- 








sjituted man, Gen, 2. 7. is the Nephesh Caiyah, 
Psuche Zosa,or living soul, which healso con- | 
stituted every species of animal, Gen. 2. 7. is) 
the Nephesh Caiyah, Psuche Zosa, cr living 
soul, which he also constituted every species of | 
animal, Gen. ii. 19. Hence we justly infer, that | 
Nephesk Psuche, soul means, the life of animals | 
in general. So Moses expresses it, Naphesh | 
Caiyah, Psuche Zosa en pase sarki, the living 
soul, in all flesh that is upon the earth.—Gen. 
ix. 16. 

Agreeably to this description, we find the 
terms almost uniformly used in the sacred volume. 
Thus, sosai ten Psuchen signifies to save or pre- 
serve life. Gen. xix. 17, 20, and xxxii. 30. 1 
Sam. xix. 11. Zetein ten Psuchen, implies seek- 
ing the life to destroy it.’ Ex.iv.19. 1 Sam. 
xxix. 1; 1 Kingsxix. 10, 143 Jer. xxii. 25.— 
Lutrosai ten Psuchen, means to redeem or de- 
liver life or to save and preserve it—2 Sam. iv. 
9; 1 Kings i. 293; Ps. Ixxi.14; Jer. xxxiv. 
20. Psuche anti Psuches, is life for life. Ex. 
xxi. 23. Deut. xix. 213; Jos. ii. 14. 

‘Bishop Law in his “ Theory of Religion,” 
well remarks that soul, nephesh, psuche, signifies 
persons, or animated bodies. Gen. xii. 55 xvii. 
143; and xxxxvi. 27. Lev. v. 2; and xx. 11; 
Num. xi. 6. and xv. 30. 31. Accordingly 
souls, in the language of scripture, are said to 





eat, Ex. xii. 16; to grow fat, Prov. xi. 25; to 





to faint, Ps. cvii. 5; to be killed or slain, Jos. 
x. 28, 30, Gen. xxxvii. 21, Num. xxxi. 19, Deut, 
xxii. 263 xxvii. 253 Jer. xxxx. 14. and Mark 
iii. 4; to die or be destroyed Josh. ii. 14, Jud. 
xvi. 30. Job xxxvi. 14. Ez. xviii. 20. Hence 
death is the negative of all life, thought, and ac- 
tion. Ps. vi. 5.xx%.93 Ixxxviii. 1012. Eec].. 
ix. 5, 10, and therefore compared to sleep, Deut. 
xxxi. 16, 1 Kings i. 21, Job iii. 13, and xiv. 11, 
12. 

Even Parkhurst, who has never been accused 
of being sceptical, but often of being mysterious 
and visionary, candidly acknowledges, that al 
though “ nephesh has been supposed to siguify 
the spiritual part of man, or what we commonly 
call his soul ; I must for myself confess, that J 
can find no passage where it has undoubtedly 
this meaning.” Whois he that can find, in the 
scriptures, a word which denotes an immortal 
spirit? Where is the man, that can show us 1 
passage, which speaks of an immortal spirit in 
man? We boldly affirm, that not a word in the 
Hebrew and Greek scriptures can be found to 
express the idea, nor a single passage that im- 
plies it. No! to the heathens we must go, to 
learn both the name and the thing: and even 
among them we find no stability of sentiment 
on this subject. The scriptures unequivocally 
and repeatedly declare, that man, man wholly, 
man universally, is mortal, and must die ; and 
that none can deliver his brother, or give a ran- 
som for him, that he should stil] live ; for the 
redemption of the soul is precious, and it ceaseth 
forever. How absurd to talk of the immortal- 
ity of souls being taught in a book, which speaks 
of souls dying, being killed, destroyed, lost, and 
of there being only One, who has immortality, 
1 Tim. vi. 16. 

But says the objector though Nephesh, psuche, 
anima, do not express the idea of an immaterial 
spirit, there are other words which do convey 
the notion for which we contend; these are 
ruach pneuma spiritus. Notso; for to these 
words most of the remarks made concerning the 
other class, equally apply. They all signify 
breath, and are derived from verbs which signi- 
fy to blow or breathe 

Two texts of Scripture have been frequently 
adduced to prove an immaterial spirit in man: 
Job xxxii. 8, and Eccles. iii. 21. The first says 
the spiritin man and the breath of the Almighty 
is understanding to them. Now let it be clearly 
understood, that neshamah, translated inspira- 
tion, is the very word used, Gen. ii. 7, where it 
is said God breathed inta Adam the breath of 
lives, and thereby constituted him a living soul, 
that isan animal, for without the neshamah, he 
never could have become an animal or living 
being. Gen. i. 30, and ii. 19. 

(Concluded next week, ) 
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